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Hon. Henry M. Baker 


By H.C. 


The records of few of the leaders 
of New Hampshire, past or present, 
can equal in amount and variety of 
useful and distinguished accomplish- 
ment that of Henry Moore Baker, 
almost a half century out of college 
and yet today at the very meridian 
of his career in the point of public 
prominence and appreciation. 

He was born January 11, 1841, 
not many miles from the New Hamp- 
shire state capitol, in the little town 
of Bow, which he always has regarded 
as his home and for which he ‘has 
cherished an affection that has mani- 
fested itself in many ways. He has 
been the president of the local Old 
Home Week association since the 
institution of the festival and has done 
much to make the town’s observances 
among the most interesting and 
typical in the state. 

Familiar from boyhood with all farm 
work his membership in Bow Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, is to him much 
more than a form and his comprehen- 
sion of the present problems of agri- 
culture in New England is based upon 
actual experience as well as upon 
thought and study. 

By far the largest individual ta 
payer in Bow, Mr. Baker, on town 
meeting day, 1912, gave the town an 
even more direct financial token of his 
interest by offering to erect a ten 
thousand dollar building on his farm, 


Pearson 


on South Street at Bow Mi£ills 
to place in it his extensive and care- 
fully chosen library and to give the 
whole to the town on condition that 
it make proper provision for its future 
maintenance as a free public library. 

Mr. Baker’s American ancestry goes 
back to John Baker, at Charlestown, 
Mass., in1634, and whose sons, grand- 
sons and great-grandsons were re- 
spected residents of Roxbury, Mass. 
Captain Joseph Baker, of the fifth 
generation, married Hannah Lovewell, 
daughter of the gallant Captain John 
Lovewellof Indian wars fame, and they 
settled upon the lands in Pembroke, 
New Hampshire, which had been 
granted to her father for his martial 
services. 

Captain Baker was a member of 
the third provincial congress of New 
Hampshire, which met at Exeter 
April 21, 1775, and was a leader on all 
lines in his section of the state, as 
were his son, Joseph, and his grandson 
James, both of Bow. His great- 
grandson, Aaron Whittemore Baker 
one of the earliest and most active 
advocates in New Hampshire of the 
abolition of slavery and of total ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages, 
was one of the founders of the Repub- 
lican party in his section. He mar- 
ried Nancy Dustin, a descendant of 
the heroine, Hannah Dustin, and to 
them four sons were born, Francis 
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M., Rufus, John B. and Henry M. 
Baker. 

Henry, the youngest son, attended, 
first, the town schools of Bow, and 
then prepared for college at the aca- 
demies in Pembroke, Hopkinton and 
Tilton. Because of this attendance 
and of its neighborhood to his home, 
Mr. Baker has been much interested in 
the ancient and honorable institution 
of learning at Pembroke, and has been 
the president of its board of trustees 
since 1904, years during which it has 
occupied a new home, raised its 
standard and increased its attendance. 

Entering Dartmouth College at 
Hanover in 1859, Mr. Baker gradu- 
ated in June, 1863, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, which was 
supplemented in course three years 
later by that of Master of Arts. He 
is remembered by the college men of 
his day as an industrious and facile 
student of good rank, who, at the 
same time, was active on lines out- 
side his books and was popular with 
both his mates and his instructors. 

At Dartmouth he was a member 
of the long-established and famous 
Kappa Kappa Kappa secret society 
and since has been honored by elec- 
tion as the head of its organization. 
His interest in and love for his alma 
mater never have flagged, a fact 
that was recognized by his choice 
as president of the general association 
of the alumni of the college from 1898 
to 1902; and in one of the best local 
branches of that association, that at 
the national capital, General Baker, 
has been an active and loyal worker 
and for years its President. During 
Commencement Week of June, 1913, 
Dartmouth will pay due honor to her 
semi-centennial class of 1863, honor 
that will be richly deserved in the case 
of this one, at least, of its surviving 
members. 

By nature a student and a lover of 
books, General Baker has not allowed 
the demands of his professional and 
public life to deny him the pleasure 


and the profit of wide, yet choice, 


reading. He is one of the best in- 
formed and most truly cultured men 


of his time, a fact which is proved, 
among other ways, by the publication 
of several historical monographs in 
which are remarkably united wealth 
of learning, depth of thought and 
charm of literary style. These quali- 
ties and others were suitably recog- 
nized by Howard University of Wash- 
ington, of which he has been a trustee 
since 1906; when it bestowed upon 
him in 1911 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Mr. Baker is a 
member, among other learned bodies, 
of the National Geographic Society 
and of the Anthropological Society. 

After leaving Dartmouth, young 
Baker studied law for a year in the 
office at Concord of the late Judge 
Josiah Minot. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the war 
department at Washington and to 
the service of the national govern- 
ment there and subsequently in the 
treasury department, he gave the 
next decade of his life; receiving 
gratifying promotions to high grades 
of trust and responsibility. 

While thus engaged he continued, 
in such spare moments as were avail- 
able, the study of law, and in 1866 
was graduated fiom the law depart- 
ment of Columbian University at 
Washington, being admitted soon 
after to the bar of the District of 
Columbia and in 1882 to practice 
before the supreme court of the 
United States. 

In 1874 General Baker made the 
wise decision to retire from the govern- 
ment service and give his whole time 
to the law. His success as a practi- 
tioner in the national capital, among 
the picked men of the profession from 
all over the country, was immediate 
and great and brought him flattering 
financial returns. Cases involving 
valuable properties and rights and 
large sums of money were fought and 
won by him in all the courts of the 
district, up to and including the su- 
preme court of the nation. To the 
natural endowment of what might 
be called a “legal mind,’ General 
Baker added immense industry, un- 
flagging energy and courage and great 
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skill in the elucidation of principles 
and the presentation of evidence. 

During these years of his activity 
in Washington Mr. Baker jealously 
guarded his rights of citizenship, 
and scrupulously exercised . them, 
never failing to attend town meeting 
and other elections in Bow, his legal 
residence, and exerting himself with- 
out stint to forward Republican poli- 
tical success in New Hampshire. 

He gained his military title by 
service as judge advocate general, 
with the rank of brigadier general, 
on the personal staff of Governor 
Moody Currier in 1886 and 1887. 

In 1890 he was nominated by ac- 
clamation as the candidate of the 
Republican party for state senator 
in the Merrimack district, then one 
of the closest and most hard fought 
in the state, and won by a decisive 
majority and by twice the plurality 
which his party’s candidate for gover- 
nor received in that district. 

General Baker was made chairman 
of the judiciary committee of the 
upper branch of the legislature and 
in that capacity did splendid service 
in separating the wheat of desirable 
enactments from the large amount of 
chaff that came up from the lower 
house. He was chairman, also, of 
the important joint special com- 
mittee on the revision, codification 
and amendment of the public statutes. 

In 1905 General Baker yielded to 
the desire of his townsmen and 
returned to the legislature as the 
representative from Bow in the house, 
where he served on the judiciary 
committee and was chairman of the 
committee on national affairs, anhonor 
that was appropriate in view of 
what had in the meantime transpired. 
Returning to the House for a second 
term in 1907, Mr. Baker was made 
chairman of the judiciary committee 
at this very important session, when 
a fresh start was being made in state 
progress, and thus was able to inaugu- 
rate valuable work along several 
lines, notably that of uniformity in 
legislation between New Hampshire 
and other states. 


But in the interval between his 
service in the two branches of the 
state legislature, General Baker had 
enjoyed and deserved the higher honor 
of two terms in the national legis- 
lature at Washington, representing 
there the Second New Hampshire Con- 
gressional District, which hé redeemed 
at the election of 1892 from Demo- 
cratic possession, even though that 
was a Democratic year with Cleveland 
elected president, supported by a large 
congressional majority. 

Inspection of the Congressional 
Record shows that General Baker was 
an active and aggressive member of 
the minority and that in the lively 
debates of those days he held his own 
well, profiting not a little from the 
knowledge and experience which his 
years of life in Washington had given 
him. In this Congress, the 43rd, 
he was assigned to the committees on 
agriculture and on militia. 

In 1894 he was re-elected by a 
greatly increased plurality and in the 
54th Congress was recognized by 
appointment on the judiciary com- 
mittee, becoming chairman of one 
of its important sub-committees. In 
this Congress, as in its predecessor, 
General Baker made several eloquent 
and thoughtful speeches upon impor- 
tant issues which were widely cir- 
culated and met with appreciative 
and discerning praise. 

As a speaker, whether in court, in 
congress or on the stump, Mr. Baker 
is clear, convincing and interesting, 
free from bombast, cheap humor and 
appeals to prejudice, and never failing 
to win the respect and consideration 
of his hearers. 

Another important public service by 
General Baker was his representation 
of the town of Bow as its delegate 
to the convention of 1902 to propose 
amendments to the constitution of 
the state. In this convention he was 
chairman of the committee on rules 
and a member of the committee on 
modes of amendment. Hetook avery 
prominent part in the work of the 
convention, proposing some of the 
most important amendments that 
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were considered and presenting views 
which were, perhaps, in advance of the 
public sentiment of the time, but 
which since have been shown to be 
sound and desirable. 

It is highly fortunate for the state, 
as well as for his immediate consti- 
tuency, that General Baker was again 
available for choice as delegate to the 
convention which will assemble at 
Concord in June of the present year 
to consider further amendment of 
the constitution. The unanimous 
choice of his town as its representa- 
tive in the gathering, he will go into 
the convention with a record unsur- 
passed by any on the honorable roll 
for experience, equipment and repu- 
tation. His name is mentioned fre- 
quently and favorably in connection 
with the presidency ofthe conven- 
tion, a position which he would fill 
with great credit to himself and great 
benefit to the state. 

While General Baker always has 
been a loyal and ‘‘regular’’ Republi- 
can, believing in the principles of the 
party and devoted to its success, he 
was one of the first to see the necessity 
for some reforms within its New 
Hampshire organization and to revolt 
against the domination of the Boston 
& Maine railroad in the state. 
Largely because he was ahead of his 
time in this matter, his candidacies 
for the United States Senate in 1901 
and 1907 were unsuccessful, although 
in them he gave fresh proof of his 
courage, capacity and true patriotism. 

No man has a more sincere love 
for, and a deeper interest in his native 
state than has General Baker for and 
in New Hampshire; a fact which he 
has demonstrated in many ways, 
not the least of which is his intelligent 
study of her history. Long active 
in the work and councils of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, he was 
its vice-president from 1903 to 1907 
and its president in 1907 and 1908. 

He was president of the New Hamp- 
shire Society of Sons of the American 
Revolution in 1902 and 1903 and 
again from 1908 to 1911; and has been 
Governor of the Society of Colonial 


Wars in New Hampshire since 1908, 
being eligible for such offices through 
the gallant military service of his 
forebears on both sides of his ances- 
tral tree. 

General Baker is a Unitarian in 
religious inclination although his gen- 
erous gifts for good works and right 
causes are not distributed on any 
sectarian lines. He is a member of 
the Masonic order, lodge, chapter, 
commandery and shrine, and of the 
Wonolancet club and other social 
organizations. A charming conver- 
sationalist and most agreeable com- 
panion, Mr. Baker adds much to 
the pleasure of any circle which he 
may join. 

During the last few years his per- 
sonality has been much in the public 
eye because of his confidential rela- 
tions with his relative, the late Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy, the founder and 
discoverer of Christian Science. Mrs. 
Eddy placed absolute confidence in 
the ability, integrity and loyalty to 
her interests of General Baker, though 
he was not a member of her church; 
and this confidence was attested by 
the terms of her will in which he was 
made executor of her large estate, 
to serve without bond, having been 
during the last years of her life one 
of its trustees. 

To the arduous duties and heavy 
responsibilities of this trust, General 
Baker is adding at this writing an 
active participation in the national 
political campaign, being chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Taft League of New Hampshire, 
and also is devoting no little time and 
thought to his approaching service 
in the constitutional convention. 

It is a pleasure to his associates, 
and an inspiration to the younger 
among them, to note the unimpaired 
vigor of mind and body, the result of 
right living, high thinking and worthy 
industry, with which General Baker 
discharges today duties as varied and 
important and as weighty in their 
demands as any he has met in the 
long and crowded career here briefly 
sketched. 








A NOTABLE PASTORATE 


By an Occasional Contributor. 


An event, the like of which has not 
occurred in New Hampshire in recent 
years, and rarely, indeed, in earlier 
time, was celebrated in the town of 
Greenland, on Sunday, February 25, 
1912, it being the sixtieth anniversary 
of the ordination and installation of 
Rev. Edward Robie, D. D., as pastor of 


stalled in the pastorate, July 15, 1707, 
continuing till his death, September 8, 
1760, though for the last four years 
of his life he had a colleague, as asso- 
ciate pastor, in the person of Rev. 
Samuel McClintock, D.D., who suc- 
ceeded him, and continued in charge 
till his decease, after a short illness, 





Rev. Edward Robie, D. D. 


the Congregational Church in Green- 
land Village. 

Greenland was originally a part of 
Portsmouth, and was created an 
independent parish in 1703. In July, 
1706, the church was organized, with 
twenty-nine members. ‘The first set- 
tled minister was Rev. William Allen, 
a native of Boston and a graduate of 
Harvard, who was ordained and in- 


April 27, 1804, these first two pas- 
torates covering, as will be noted 
nearly a full century. Dr. McClin- 
tock served for a time as a chaplain 
in the Revolutionary army, and is 
credited with having been present in 
that capacity at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. He was a learned and able man, 
and gained a high reputation as a 
preacher. He was succeeded by Rev. 
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James Neal, who was ordained and 
installed May 22, 1805, and died July 
18, 1808. There was no settled pas- 
tor from the time of Mr. Neal’s death 
until October 27, 1813, when Rev. 
Ephraim Abbott took charge of the 
parish, continuing until dismissal at 
his own request, October 28, 1828. 
Rev. Samuel W. Clark held the min- 
istry here from August 5, 1829, till 
his death August 17, 1847, and Rev. 
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Congregational Church, Greenland 


Edwin Holt from March 8, 1848, till 
his dismissal, on account of ill health, 
January 7, 1851. 

On February 25, 1852, Rev. Ed- 
ward Robie, a native of Gorham, Me., 
was ordained and installed pastor of 
this church, and has here continued 
actively in the service to the present 
time. 

Mr. Robie was born in Gorham, 
Me., April 5, 1821, and is, therefore, 
closely approaching his ninety-first 
birthday anniversary. He was the 


eldest child of the late Deacon Thomas 
T. and Clarissa (Adams) Robie, his 
father being a descendant in the sixth 
generation from that Henry Robie, 
born at Castle Donington, England, 
February 12, 1619, who came to this 
country in 1639, and, after brief stops 
at Dorchester and Salem, Mass., set- 
tled in Exeter, where he became a 
member of the voluntary combination 
for governmental purposes, formed 
July 4, 1639, was for some years 
prominent in the affairs of the town- 
ship, serving as selectman in 1649- 
50; removed, later, to Hampton where 
he was a leading citizen for many 
years, and where he died, April 22, 
1688. 

He fitted for college at Gorham 
(Me.) Academy, from which he grad- 
uated in 1836, immediately entering 
Bowdoin College at Brunswick, and 
graduating with the class of 1840, at 
the youthful age of nineteen years. 
He took the three years’ course at 
Andover Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated in 1843, and im- 
mediately went abroad, pursuing 
advanced studies for two years in the 
University of Halle, near Leipsig, 
Germany. Returning home he be- 
came teacher of languages in Gorham 
Academy, where he continued till 
1848, when he took a position as 
assistant teacher of Hebrew, at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, con- 
tinuing for three years, meanwhile 
occasionally preaching as a supply. 
Indeed he had supplied the pulpit 
of the Greenland church for several 
months before his installation in the 
pastorate, so that the people were 
making no experiment in his selec- 
tion, and his long continuance amply 
demonstrates the fact that they made 
no mistake. 

The call to the pastorate, extended 
to Mr. Robie, was signed by John G. 
Pickering, Rufus W. Weeks and Simes 
Trink, committee for the parish, and 
John T. Parrott, William J. Pickering, 
and John L. Brackett, committee for 
the church. Eleven churches were 
represented by pastor and delegates, 
at the ecclesiastical council holden 
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for his ordination and installation, 
namely those at Gorham, South Ber- 
wick and Kittery, Me., and Durham, 
Exeter First and Second Churches, 
North Hampton, Hampton, Rye, 
Great Falls and Raymond, N. H. 

Of the nineteen ministers and dele- 
gates composing the council, only one 
—Rev. Solomon P. Fay, then of 
Hampton, now of Dorchester, Mass., 
survives, as stated by Dr. Robie in his 
sermon, preached at the recent anni- 
versary occasion. 

At the time of his installation 
there were 36 members of the church, 
and the present membership is 41, 
though the population of the town at 
the last census was but 575, as against 
732 in 1850. One hundred and eight 
members have been added during 
Dr. Robie’s pastorate, of whom the 
greater portion have passed on. Of 
the members at the time of his in- 
stallation, but one survives—Mrs. 
Jane Kennard Packer. During his 
pastorate, also, Dr. Robie has solem- 
nized 179 marriages, and officiated at 
541 funerals, burying almost as many 
people as are now residents of the town. 

In his long ministry Dr. Robie has 
baptized, married and buried many 
couples whose children, also baptized 
at his hands, are now in the midst of 
active life. He has been preacher, 
pastor, counsellor and friend, an 
exemplar in all that makes for true 


worth, honest citizenship and Chris- 
tian manhood. He is‘a clear thinker, 
a great reader and close student, and 
his sermons evince a high order of 
scholarship. In 1893, though then 
72 years of age, he took a special 
course at Harvard University, that 
he might more thoroughly master 
certain subjects with which he pro- 
posed to deal in his sermons. His 
reputation as a scholar and preacher 
of the first order of ability, is wide- 
spread, and has been duly recognized. 
Dartmouth College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1876, and Bowdoin 
College, his Alma Mater, similarly 
honored him in 1894. 

December 28, 1852, Dr. Robie was 
united in marriage with Susan P. 
Jameson, daughter of Rev. Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Lord) Jameson, of 
Effingham, N. H., who died, June 12, 
1878, without children. 

At the recent anniversary observ- 
ance, the Methodist Society—the 
only other religious society in town— 
with its pastor, and the: townspeople 
generally with many from adjoining 
towns, were in attendance to enjoy 
the exercises, which embraced special 
musical features of high order, and to 
testify by their presence their respect 
and esteem for the venerable pastor, 
whose life, it is hoped, may be spared 
for further years of useful service. 





THE DEAD THRUSH 


By Rev. Thomas H. Stacy, D.D. 


Within my hands I held a wounded thrush 
Until its panting ceased, 
Fell low its trembling wing; 

And then, at set of sun, I buried it 


Beneath the silent trees, 


Where it was wont to sing. 


Who cares to know where lies the buried thrush? 
Who miss its song divine, 
When dies the summer day? 


Rewards? 
To lift a human life, 


And are there none for such as sing 


And speed it on its way? 








BEAUTIFUL WASHINGTON 


By Harry V. Lawrence 


One Thursday afternoon in May 
I left Boston at 3 p. m., and arrived 
in New York at 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing. At the Grand Central Station 
I found my old friend, Mr. Frederick 
A. Gill, who was the best banjo 
player in Harvard College some years 
ago, and we went up town to his 
bachelor quarters, after getting a 
little lunch. 

On the way up town I asked my 
friend if he knew where ‘“‘One Minute 
Street” was located, and, he informed 


class nine from The College of the 
City of New York. I shall never 
forget this afternoon as my friend 
was the scorer, and, before the game 
ended up in an argument, I thought 
I was lucky to get away with my 
life. At about 9 p. m. I left Jamaica 
and arrived at Mr. Gill’s quarters, 
about two hours later, where I spent 
the night. Saturday morning I left 
New York and went to Jersey City, 
and waited for a party of New Eng- 
land people who were to take a train 











The Capitol, Washington 


me that he had never heard of it 
before. I hated to do it, but, I had 
to tell him that it was ‘‘Srxty SEconp 
Street.” After a good talk we re- 
tired, and Friday morning I went to 
Jamaica, Long Island, to find another 
old friend, Mr. Edward C. Chicker- 
ing, a former resident of Exeter, 
N. H., who has recently written ‘‘ An 
Introduction To Octavia Pretexta.”’ 

Going to the Jamaica High School 
I found Mr. Chickering with his 
pupils, and in the afternoon we vis- 
ited the ball grounds to witness a 
game between Jamaica High and a 


for Washington. Unfortunately their 
boat was held up by a fog in Long 
Island Sound and the result was, that 
the railroad authorities had to put 
on a special train and take us to Phil- 
adelphia. In going around a curve 
near Newark, N. J., our engineer set his 
“‘air brakes” very quickly, as there was 
a factory fire near the track, and an ex- 
cited crowd in the vicinity. We ar- 
rived in Philadelphia at noon and then 
had our dinner in the rear of the Broad 
Street Station. As I was alone, a 
waiter seated me at the end of the 
very long table and some of the tour- 
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ists seemed to think I had charge of 
the party. I thought it would-be 
all right to have a little fun with them, 
so I kept up this deception for a short 
time before they ‘‘got wise’”’ to my 
little game. 

After dinner several of us visited 
an art gallery and then we watched 
the gold-braided ‘‘cops”’ handle the 
street traffic, while we waited for our 
train. These Philadelphia “cops” 
are slow-going fellows, but, they have 
got the teamsters ‘‘eating out of their 
hands.” 

At three o’clock we left Philadel- 
phia and arrived at the National Cap- 
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Avenue and took one long look at the 
building he “took it all back.” On 
early charts the Capitol was called 
“Congress Hall,” but this name was 
given up. The first work in connec- 
tion with the Capitol was performed 
by four foreigners, William Thorton, 
a native of the West Indies, Stephen 
Hallet, a Frenchman, George Hadfield 
an Englishman, and James Hoban, 
an Irishman. The corner-stone of 
the Capitol was laid by President 
Washington, September 18, 1793. 
The first native American among the 
Capitol architects was Charles Bul- 
finch, of Boston, who built the ro- 
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Congressional Library Building 


ital in time for supper at the Metro- 
politan Hotel. My first move was 
to remove my vest, as it was quite 
warm in Washington, and not at all 
like Boston weather the first of May. 
After a night’s rest at our hotel, sev- 
eral of us went to the Capitol, Sunday 
morning, and, I think that almost 
every American who visits Washing- 
ton has a feeling of pride after an in- 
spection of this magnificent struc- 
ture. It is said that a man from the 
West told his friends, while on the 
way to Washington, that he thought 
it was a great waste to put so much 
money into building the Capit: : but, 
after he arrived on Pennsylvania 


tunda, the old dome and the library. 
On December 2, 1863, Crawford’s 
“Goddess of Liberty” took her stand 
upon the summit of the dome, and this 
crowning statue overtops the streets of 
Washington by over four hundred feet. 
Around this building are fifty acres of 
lawn and park and the Capitol itself 
covers three and one-half acres of 
ground. If one looks down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at the eight million 
pound dome poised against the back- 
ground of sky, they see a picture that 
is unsurpassed by any of the works of 
modern architecture. A spiral stair 


runs up to the crowning cupola, which 
contains a large lantern, lighted only 
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State, War and Navy Departments 


when Congress is in session. The 


“‘Goddess of Liberty” above this cu- — 


pola is twenty feet high and weighs 
about fifteen thousand pounds. The 
cost of the Capitol, up to this time, 
has been about fourteen millions of 
dollars in all, and is a moderate sum 
when compared with the amounts laid 
out on similar: buildings in Albany 
and Harrisburg. 

It seems to me that the Library 
of Congress is, next to the Capitol, 
the most interesting place to visit 
in Washington. This magnificent 
structure was commenced in 1889 and 





completed eight years later at a cost 
of six million dollars. It is a three 
story edifice with dome, construc- 
ted in the Italian Renaissance style 
of architucture and has nearly two 
thousand windows. Every part of 
the wall, ceiling or floor betrays the 
touch of the decorative artist. One 
can not appreciate this library un- 
less they visit it several times, as 
paintings, mosaics and sculpture meet 
the eye on every turn. This library 
has the largest collection of strictly 
law books in the world. It includes 
the most complete single collection 
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of Yearbooks (reports of the cases 
decided in the English courts during 
the reigns from Edward I to Henry 
VIII), many early editions of the 
classical treatises on Angle-American 
law, an almost complete collection of 
the first editions of the session laws 
of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
and it is developing a good working 
collection of the modern law litera- 
ture of all the countries of the world. 
One afternoon I had a talk with a 
Captain of Police, who was on duty 
at the library, and this man told me 
about the women he came in contact 


be the largest masonry structure in the 
world. The cornerstone was laid in 
1848 and the monument was finished 
in 1884. The original designs were by 
Robert Mills. An iron stairway and 
an elevator afford access to the apex. 
If visitors wish to take the time to walk 
up they can read the interesting tab- 
lets fastened to the inside wall. These 
tablets have been sent to the author- 
ities by different states and historical 
societies. 

While visiting the Senate Chamber 
one morning I had the opportunity of 
hearing Senator Carter of Montana, 








’ Tomb of Washington, Mount Vernon 


with, and the peculiar things they 
would do while visiting the library. 
He ended up his little talk by saying: 
‘“‘T have as good a wife as any man, but, 
she does many things I can’t account 
for, and I have given up trying.” 
Another place of great interest to 
Capital visitors is the Washington 
Monument. It is probably not gener- 
ally known that the first public monu- 
ment to George Washington is now ly- 
ing in ruins on top of a mountain near 
Boonesboro, Maryland. This stone 
tower was dedicated July 4, 1827, by 
soldiers who fought under Washing- 
ton. The present Washington Monu- 
ment is 555 feet high and is said to 


with his quick and snappy Western 
style, Senator Daniel of Virginia, with 
his slow Southern drawl, and Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, who had 
the more conservative Eastern style 
of oratory. 

At the Metropolitan Hotel there 
were more than fifty Senators and 
Congressmen, and it was a treat to 
get at a table with some of these men. 
One night a young Congressman from 
the South, wearing the typical black 
slouch hat these Southern orators al- 
ways wear, was standing in the hotel 
wine room about midnight singing a 
tune I had never heard before. This 
man had evidently taken “‘a little too 
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much,” and he was singing: ‘‘There’s 
a hole in the bottom of the ocean.” 

Another very interesting place to 
visit in Washington is the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. This handsome build- 
ing was opened in 1897 and the style 
of architecture is Neo-Grecian, the 
material being white Georgia marble, 
on a basement of Milford pink granite. 
In connection with the Gallery a free 
school of art is maintained. 

One beautiful afternoon I boarded an 
electric car for Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia and, the first thing of importance 


people who have visited this fa- 
mous cemetery realized for the first 
time what the Civil War meant to 
this country. Under one stone are 
the bones of 2111 unknown soldiers, 
and in this cemetery are buried over 
16,000 soldiers who fell in the Civil 
War alone. 

Before leaving the Capital City I 
took a ride on a “Seeing Washington” 
car and this trip covers the Capitol, 
Washington Monument, Smithsonian 
Institution, Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Ford’s Theatre, Library of Congress, 











Arlington, Old Home of the Lees, Alexandria 


I observed, was the conductor throw- 
ing a negro into the street because he 
tried to steal a ride. After a fine ride 
through Alexandria, we arrived at 
Mount Vernon and entered thegrounds 
through a gate. Mount Vernon has a 
quiet and peaceful atmosphere and it 
is a beautiful estate. The govern- 
ment maintains a postal station on the 
grounds on account of so many postal 
ecards being sent from Mount Vernon. 
After an inspection of the old house 
and the Tomb I returned to Washing- 
ton. 

One afternoon I visited Arlington, 
Virginia, and, I think all those 


State, War and Navy Building, White 
House, Treasury Department and 
many other points of interest to the 
tourist. The young man who had 
charge of this car was a “knocker,” 
and, as we approached a large apart- 
ment house, he said: ‘This hotel is 
the home of many prominent politi- 
cans, and, its name is, Hotel “Graft- 
on.”’ Near the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion he discovered a young colored 
couple ‘‘spooning”’ under atree. Just 
as our machine arrived in front of 
this couple, he pointed his finger at 
them, and said: “ Here is a good illus- 
tration of the old song, ‘‘ Under the 
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Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” On mac River, I took one long farewell 
a Thursday morning I left Washing- look at “The City of Magnificent 
ton, and as our train crossed the Poto- Distances.” ; 








**Seeing Washington”’ 





ETERNITY 


By Stewart E. Rowe 


I wonder if, off there, Beyond the Sea 
The Sea of Life, now breaking at my_feet— 
I wonder if, beyond its waves, I’ll meet 
The One who waits, and waiting, longs for me? 
And yet, perhaps—in years still yet to be,— 
That shall be mine on earth Before the Call— 
Maybe I’ll meet the One—My All in All— 
My Birth, my Life, my Death—Eternity! 


So, if not deep within Life’s Vale of Tears 

O’er which the sighing Life-Winds moan and toll, 
Then, on that Shore, unwashed by waves of tears— 

Beyond the Sea on which Life’s Willows roll— 
I’ll meet the One and in the forge of years 

Our lives will blend and form one deathless soul! 

















MAJOR RICHARD WALDRON 


[This article, contributed by a member of the Society, was published in the Collections of the N. H. Historical 
Society some thirty years ago, and is here reproduced as of general historical interest.] 


Richard Waldron, or rather Wal- 
dern, as he spelled it, of Dover, was 
born at Alcester, in Warwickshire, 
and was baptized January 6, 1615-16. 
He came to this country in 1635, per- 
haps to see the country; stayed about 
two years, and returned to England, 
where he was married. Before he re- 
turned here he had purchased land 
of Captain Wiggin, the agent of the 
Squamscott patentees, on Dover Neck. 
After his return to Dover he pur- 
chased a large tract of land at Coche- 
cho Lower Falls, where, in 1640, or 
perhaps a little earlier, he established 
his residence. His house and his first 
purchase were on the north side of 
the river. He built the first sawmill 
on the lower falls, and engaged in 
trade with the Indians, thus laying 
the foundation of the settlement long 
known as Cochecho and now the seat 
of business of the flourishing City of 
Dover. 

He continued long actively engaged 
in the business of fumbering, and in 
the Indian trade, both at Dover and 
Penacook. He erected mills both 
on the lower and upper falls, and re- 
ceived large grants of land and timber 
from the town, on terms beyond doubt 
advantageous, the earliest remaining 
being in 1642 and 1643. As the con- 
sideration for one of these grants he 
agreed to erect a meeting house on 
Dover Neck, forty by twenty-six feet 
stud, and to be finished in 1654. The 
records which remain show that he 
was a comparatively wealthy man at 
his emigration, and his business was 
conducted with such prudence and 
judgment that he was a successful and 
prosperous man. 

The births of three of his children 
are recorded in Boston, from which 
it is inferred that he was for a time 
engaged in business there. 

Mr. Waldron was a signer of the 
Combination which is dated October 


22, 1640, his name following next 
after Mr. Larkham’s, the minister. 
He was one of the selectmen in 1647, 
when the records commence, and in 
twelve other years, as the recordsshow, 
though in some years the records are 
defective, and for several years he was 
town treasurer. He was elected dep- 
uty from Dover to the General Court 
in 1654, in 1656 to 1663, in 1665 to 
1674 inclusive, and in 1677. In 1675 
he was elected deputy from Saco, 
residence not being a necessary quali- 
fication, and in 1679 he was deputy 
from Kittery. He was often speaker 
of the Assembly, or House of Repre- 
sentatives, being elected to that office 
in 1666, 1667 and 1668, in 1673-4-5 
and in 1679. 

Mr. Waldron was elected one of the 
commissioners for the decision of small 
causes in 1654, 1657, 1662, 1666 and 
1667 and was elected an Associate 
[judge] of the County Court in 1650, 
1652, 1653, and 1654 (probably in 
1655 and 1656 when the records are 
deficient,) in 1657 and annually after- 
ward to the close of the Massachu- 
setts government here. He was ap- 
pointed commissioner to sit in the 
county courts of the County of York, : 
in Maine, in 1668, and afterwards 
till 1679; and for many years he ex- 
ercised magistratical power both in 
New Hampshire and Maine. And he 
was one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1668 to receive the sub- 
mission of the towns of Gorges’ 
Province. 

As a magistrate his sentence upon 
three fanatical Quaker women, to be 
whipped ten stripes in several towns 
would now be repugnant to every sen- 
timent of humanity and _ justice. 
While no one doubted his honest de- 
sire to discharge his duty, his death 
was regarded by the Quakers, whose 
numbers there were increased by their 
persecution, as the righteous retri- 
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bution of heaven upon a persecutor. 
It maybe said in his excuse that he 
was carried away by the excitment of 
the time, for we find in the General 
Court records of Massachusetts, 1662, 
8 October, ‘In answer to the petition 
of the inhabitants of Dover, praying 
relief against the spreading of the 
wicked errors of the Quakers among 
them, it is ordered that Captain 
Richard Waldron shall be, and hereby 
is, empowered to act in the execution 
of the laws of this jurisdiction against 
all criminal offenders in the said town 
of Dover, as any one magistrate may 
do, until this court take further order.” 
We need no better evidence than the 
silence of his contemporaries, that his 
conduct as judge, during so many 
years must have been generally satis- 
factory. 

The records show that Mr. Wal- 
dron was very often employed on 
special service for the business of the 
town. He is designated as Captain 
Waldron as early as 1653, and in 1675 
he was the major and commander of 
the militia in the County of Norfolk. 
He had the command in the great 
Indian war known as King Philip’s 
War, which commenced in 1675, and 
was active in his efforts for the pro- 
tection of the people. In the follow- 
ing year the Indians, who had suf- 
fered from famine, caused by the se- 
verity of the winter, sued for peace 
and applied to Major Waldron for his 
mediation, and a treaty was con- 
cluded at Cochecho, 3d July, 1676, 
signed in behalf of the whites by Wal- 
dron, Shapleigh and Daniel, which em- 
braced all the eastern Indians. 

Soon after some troubles occurred 
upon the Kennebeck, and two com- 
panies of troops went in that direction, 
under the command of Captains Lile 
and Hawthorne. When they arrived 
at Dover, on the 6th of September, 
1676, there were assembled there 
about four hundred of the Indians, 
with some of their women and chil- 
dren. They consisted, about one half 
of them, of Penacooks, who had taken 
no part in the Philip’s war, and Ossi- 
pees and Pequawketts, who were par- 


ties to the recent treaty at Dover, and 
the residue were Indians of the south- 
ern tribes, who were allies of Philip, 
and upon his death had fled for secu- 
rity, to their kindred at the eastward, 
and, according to Indian usage, were 
readily received into their tribes. The 
military force of the County of Nor- 
folk, under Major Waldron,. and of 
Kittery, under Captain Frost, were 
there met. No hint or explanation is 
given of the occasion or the pretenses 
upon which so large and unusual an 
assemblage of the natives was gath- 
ered, or so large a military force was 
collected there. It could not have 
been by accident, and we are left to 
conjecture some ground for it consis- 
tent with the character of a Christian 
people. It was, as the Indians under- 
stood, a time of profound peace, and 
they considered themselves perfectly 
safe, as shown by the presence of 
their women and children. The 
Massachusetts government had or- 
dered their troops to seize all southern 
Indians, wherever they could be 
found. Lile and Hawthorne proposed 
to seize these Indians by force, but 
Waldron, fearing that many would 
escape, contrived a stratagem to ac- 
complish their capture without blood- 
shed. He proposed to the Indians 
to have a sham fight the next day, and 
they agreed to it. The Indians 
formed one party and the white sol- 
diers another. In the midst of the 
game the whites suddenly surrounded 
the whole body of the Indians, and 
made them prisoners almost without 
exception, before the Indians were 
aware of the intended deception. The 
captives were disarmed, the southern 
Indians sent to Boston and the others 
set at liberty. Of those sent to Bos- 
ton some five or six were hung and 
the remainder sold into slavery. 

Of this transaction different opin- 
ions may, perhaps be entertained. It 
is said, and probably with truth, that 
Major Waldron was opposed to the 
seizure, both on the ground of policy 
and honor; but the orders of his gov- 
ernment were imperative, and as a 
military man he felt bound to obey 
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them. The Indians never forgave 
him, and, more than twelve years 
after, their vengeance was satisfied by 
his death. 

In the winter of 1677 Major Wal- 
dron had command of an expedition 
against the Indians which was, how- 
ever, attended by no decisive results. 
One of its incidents may be weighed 
in connection with the affair of Sep- 
tember 7. A parley was held at the 
mouth of the Kennebec. It was mu- 
tually agreed to lay aside arms and 
negotiate for the ransom of prisoners, 
but Waldron espied the point of a 
lance under a board, and, searching fur- 
ther, found other weapons, and, tak- 
ing and brandishing one towards them, 


exclaimed: ‘‘Perfidious wretches! 
you intended to get our goods 
and then kill us did you?” They 


were thunderstruck, but one, more 
daring than the rest, seized the 
weapon and attempted to wrest it 
from Waldron’s hand. Captain Frost 
seized hold of Meginneway, one of the 
murderers of Brackett and others, and 
dragged him into his vessel; a squaw 
caught up some guns and ran from 
the woods; at that instant a reinforce- 
ment arrived from the vessels, and the 
Indians scattered in all directions, pur- 
sued by the soldiers. Sagamore 
Mattahouse and an old powwow and 
five other Indians were killed and five 
others captured, and some booty 
taken. Maginneway was shot. 
Major Waldron was ever a steady 
supporter of the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment, and was the leader in the 
opposition to the attempts made by 
the King’s Commissioners, Colonel 
Nichols, Sir R. Carrand Mr. Maverick, 
in 1665, to establish a separate gov- 
ernment under the royal authority; 
and in 1675 and the following years, 
till the establishment of the Provin- 
cial government in 1680, he was the 
leader of the people in opposition to 
the claim of Mason. With few ex- 
ceptions, his title to his own large 
real estate, lying beyond the limits of 
the Hilton or the Swampscot Patent, 
were derived from grants of the town, 
and the titles of most of his neighbors 


had no other foundation. The inhabi- 
tants of Dover, with one voice, pro- 
tested against the claim of Mason, 
declared they had bona fide purchased 
their lands of the Indians, recognized 
their subjection to the government of 
Massachusetts, ete., and appointed 
Major Waldron to petition the King 
in their behalf. 

Upon the establishment of the 
Provincial Government, under Presi- 
dent Cutt, in January, 1679-80 
Major Waldron was appointed one 
of the Council. The President and 
Councilors were all opposed toMason’s 
claim, and friends of Massachusetts. 
“They saw that their appointment 
was not from any respect to them or 
favor to the people; but merely to 
obtain a more easy introduction to 
their new form of government. They 
would gladly have declined acting, 
but, considering the temper of the 
government in England, the necessity 
of submitting to the change, and the 
danger of others being appointed 
upon their refusal, who would be 
inimical to the country, they agreed 
to qualify themselves, determining 
to do what good, and to keep off 
what harm they were able.” 

Mr. Waldron accepted the appoint- 
ment with reluctance, and was ap- 
pointed Deputy President of the 
Province, and commander of its 
military forces, consisting then of 
one foot company in each of the towns 
one troop of horse, and one company 
of artillery at the fort. 

President Cutt died on the 27th 
of March, 1681, and Major Waldron 
succeeded him as President, and 
remained at the head of the govern- 
ment until the arrival of Governor 
Cranfield, on the 4th of October. 
Cranfield had become a mortgagee of 
Mason’s interest in the Province, and 
was thus interested in sustaining his 
claims. Waldron had exerted his 
influence against Mason, and in six 
days after Cranfield’s arrival he was 
suspended, on frivolous pretext, from 
the Council, but was restored in 
November ‘following. He was ap- 
pointed, 15th February, 1682-3, chief 
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judge of the special court constituted 
for the trial of Edward Gove and 
others, who were indicted for high 
treason, for a foolish attempt to 
oppose the government. The accused 
were convicted and sentenced, but 
were pardoned, after a tedious im- 
prisonment, by the government in 
England. 

Major Waldron refused to take a 
lease of his lands from Mason upon 
requisition of the Governor, though 
he proposed to refer the matter to the 
Governor, that he might state the 
case to the King for his decision, as 
directed by his commission, and he 
was again suspended from the Coun- 
cil. Mason commenced his law-suits 
against the land owners of the 
Province by a writ against Waldron 
for large damages. He appeared in 
court and challenged the jurors as 
interested persons without success, 
some of them having taken leases 
of Mason, and all of them living on 
lands which he claimed. The judge 
then caused the oath of Votre dire 
to be administered to each juror, 
that ‘he was not concerned in the 
lands in question, and that he should 
neither gain nor lose by the cause;” 
upon which the Major said aloud to 
to the people present, that this was a 
leading case and that if he were 
cast they must all become tenants 
to Mason, and that, all persons in 
the Province being interested, none 
of them could legally be of the jury.” 
The cause, however, went on, but he 
made no defence, asserted no title 
and gave no evidence on his part, and 
‘judgment was given against him. 

At the next court of sessions he 
was fined five pounds for mutinous 
and seditious words, and was further 
prosecuted and fined ten pounds for 
language used by him on a former 
occasion, as stated in the following 
affidavit: 


That upon the 3d day of May, 1681, 
Richard Waldron, Esq., of Cochecho, then 
Deputy President of this Province, did, upon 
y® said day, above writt, at Strawberry Bank, 
declare about y°® King’s letter, then newly 
brought over by Robert Mason, Esq., that 


they were not y® more bound to believe it 
because the King had writt it. 


Rosert Mason, 
RicHAarRD CHAMBERLAIN, 
Jos. RaYNEs, 


Sworn in Court the 27th September, 1683. 
R. Chamberlain, Prothonotary. 


Both these fines Major Waldron 
was compelled to pay by an arrest 
of his body. 

August 24, 1685, a warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Major Waldron 
as a perturber of the peace by R. 
Chamberlain, as Clerk of the Council, 
directed to Job Clements, constable 
of Dover, to be brought before the 
Deputy Governor and Council, Sep- 
tember 1, to find sureties of the peace 
and answer, etc. 

Mr. Waldron was not restored to 
the Council and remained without 
office afterwards. 

Though peace continued with the 
Indians, yet the garrison houses were 
maintained at Dover, as they had 
been during the last war. Of these 
Waldron’s was one of the principal. 
In June 1689 the people of Dover 
became suspicious that the Indians 
were unfriendly. Larger numbers 
seemed gathering than was usual for 
the purposes of trade. Many strange 
faces were among them, whose scru- 
tiny of the defences attracted notice, 
but Waldron could not be convinced 
of danger. Vague intimations were 
given by some of the squaws to alarm 
the whites, which were not then 
understood. A young man in the 
morning told Major Waldron that 
the town was full of Indians and the 
people were much alarmed; but he 
replied he knew the Indians well 
and that there was no danger; yet 
information of the expected attack 
had been sent to the Massachusetts 
government by Major Henchman of 
Chelmsford, and they despatched a 
messenger to Cochecho who would 
have arrived in season to have 


defeated the attempt, but for an 
accidental 
ferry. 

On the evening of the 27th of June 


detention at Salisbury 
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1689, two squaws, according to the 
previously arranged plan, applied 
to each garrison for leave to sleep 
there, which was often done in time 
of peace; and they were readily 
admitted at Waldron’s garrison and 
three of the others. At their request 
they were shown how to open the 
doors if they wished to leave the 
house in the course of the night. No 
watch was kept and the family 
retired to rest. In the hour of deep- 
est quiet the gates were opened, the 
Indians, who were waiting without, 
immediately entered, placed a guard 
at the gate and rushed into the 
Major’s apartment. Awakened by 
the noise, he sprang from his bed 
seized a sword, and, though 73 years 
old, drove them through two or three 
rooms; but, returning for other arms, 
they came behind him and stunned 
him with a hatchet. Drawing him 


into the hall, they placed him in an 
elbow chair, on a long table, with a 
derisive cry, ‘‘ Who shall judge Indians 
now?” Then they obliged the mem- 
bers of the family to get them some 
supper. When they had _ finished 
eating they cut the Major across the 
breast with knives, each one with a 
stroke saying, ‘‘I cross out my ac- 
count.” Cutting off his nose and 
ears they thrust them into his mouth, 
and when he was falling down, spent 
with the loss of blood. one of them 
held his own sword beneath him. 
He fell upon it—and his sufferings 
were ended. In this attack twenty- 
two persons were killed and twenty- . 
nine made prisoners. 

Major Waldron’s eldest son, Rich- 
ard, was Councilor and Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
his grandson Richard, was Councilor 
and Secretary of the Province. 


A MIRROR 
By Emma F. Abbot 


What a change would be wrought on this gray old earth, 
How happy the world would be, 
Were our neighbors always unselfish and kind, 


Helpful and true! 


But are we? 


If others would live by the golden rule,— 
Never misjudge nor condemn, 
And never gossip, defame nor harm— 


Just as we do by them! 


If they would be generous in a deal, 
Seeking for our best good, 

Instead of a watch for the upper hand, 
Just, as you know, we would! 


Why do some folks rush for the choicest seat 


At a table, car or hall, 


And the next best guard for their coming friends 


As we never do at all? 


Why do they hurry and jostle and crowd? 
Why do they grab for the best, 

And care not who else is pushed out in the cold? 
Do we act so by the rest? 
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’Tis strange they should speak in impatient tones 
To those who are dull and slow. 

Why not be even and patient and sweet, 
As we always are, you know? 


’Tis easy to see where our neighbor fails, 
And to criticise him some, 


‘But there’d be less of relish in the task 


If we had to look at home. 


It would be a source of joy and peace, 
A check to many a fuss, 

Did we never a sermon to others preach 
That is not first preached to us. 


The first among those who have overcome 
Are always the last to condemn, 

By seeking in others to find the best 
We give of our best to them. 


Midst a host of smiles, should a single frown 
Cause us-to feel hurt and sad— 

Forgetting the ninety and nine of good, 
Remembering one of bad? 


The things worth while are the things that last; 
’Tis the worthless that decay; 

There are many objects to tempt the time, 
But only a few that pay. 


The whole world will cheer at the brilliant deed, 
And fawn at the wealth’s increase; 

But ’tis poor success to have won applause 
Compared with a mind at ease; 


For the world, its applause, the lofty place, 
And the riches will soon be gone, 

And we, on a level with all, will stand 
For just what we are alone. 


Yet, from all the baubles our hands have held, 
Most easily can we part. 

We have all things needful and all things best 
If love be in the heart. 


Love for the dwellers of all the earth 
Binds us to the world above. 

For our final pass word, our final hope, 
And our final home is love. 








THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Most people can perhaps remember 
when, to them, the world was bounded 
by the immediate horizon. The dis- 
tant hills and mountains, that seemed 
to tower right up into the sky, to their 
childish imaginations, were the ut- 
most confines of the world. Beyond 
was a terra incognita, an empyrean 
space, quite distinct from our own 
sphere. I have a perfect recollec- 
tion of sitting on my bench at school, 
and thinking, as I looked out upon a 
mountain outlined against the blue 
sky, that if any -one ascended the 
summit he could plunge off into a great 
gulf, illimitable and unexplored. All 
my world was this side of that emi- 
nence. 

I suppose that something after this 
fashion the world seemed to the 
ancients. Each nation knew little of 
anything beyond its own boundaries, 
and what little was known was some- 
times worse than no knowledge at all. 
In some of the old geographies the dis- 
tant countries were described from 
fancy, and represented as being inhab- 
ited by griffins, unicorns, horned men 
and all sorts of strange monsters. 

The earth itself was, in those ancient 
times, supposed to be square and flat, 
having a large river, called the Ocean, 
flowing all around it, exactly like the 
ocean in the Scandinavian universe. 
This ocean was believed to be bor- 
dered by a vast abyss, into which the 
waters plunged—the region of chaos 
and lost spirits of the unburied souls 
of men. 

It was not until after the time of 
Herodotus that the geographical re- 
searches of travelers satisfied the 
learned Greek world that these ridic- 
ulous notions were vain supersti- 
tions, or the inventions of poets. 

Four main causes have led to geo- 
graphical discovery and exploration, 
viz.: Commercial intercourse between 


different countries, the operations of 
war, pilgrimages and missionary zeal, 
and, in later times, the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, which is 
the highest of all motives. 

The earliest commercial people, 
of whose discoveries we have any cor- 
rect account, were the Pheenicians. 
This wonderful race explored the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and 
eventually extended their voyages 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
visited the western shores of Spain and 
Africa, planting colonies and opening 
wider fields for their commerce by 
instructing the natives in their arts 
and improvements. They also mon- 
opolized the trade with India; and 
their chief emporium, the rich city 
of Tyre, was the center whence the 
products of the East and West were 
distributed. 

The trade of the West was brought 
from the port called Tarshish in 
Scripture, which is probably identical 
with Carthage, where the ships arrived 
from Spain, Africa and distant 
Britain. In the East, the Pheeni- 
cian ships extended their voyages as 
far as the Malabar coast of India— 
conjectural Ophir of the Bible 

Egypt was also quite active in 
geographical discovery at a very early 
date. About six hundred and ten 
years before Christ, Pharaoh Neco 
dispatched a fleet to circumnavigate 
Africa or, as it was then called, the 
Libyan continent. 

The fleet sailed south through the 
Red Sea, and kept on the way until 
the spring approached when the 
mariners disembarked, drew their 
vessels to land, sowed a crop, and 
waited until it was grown, when they 
reaped it, and again put to sea. 

Two years thus passed away. At 
length, in the third year of their 
voyage, having sailed through the 
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Pillars of ITlercules, they reached 
Egypt and declared that (as they 
sailed round Libya) the sun stood at 
their right hand, that is, on the north 
of their vessels. This last fact, which 
is easily understood by any one who 
knows the position and shape of the 
earth, and which has been experienced 
by every one who has crossed the 
equatorial line, was for a long time 
regarded as a fiction by the ancient 
geographers and historians. 

Another celebrated voyage of antiq- 
uity, undertaken for the purpose of 
discovery, was the expedition under 
Hanno, fitted out by Carthage with 
a view of attempting the complete 
survey of the western coast of Africa. 
The Peri plus Hannonia, which is the 
record of this voyage, states that 
Hanno set sail with a fleet of sixty 
vessels, and the limit of his voyage 
extended beyond what is now known 
as Sierra Leone. 

A little later Pytheas, a Greek 
navigator of Massilla, sailed north- 
ward along the coasts of Spain and 
Gaul, sailed round the island of 
Albion, and, stretching still further to 
the north, he discovered an island 
known to the ancients as Ultima 
Thule, which may possibly have been 
one of the Shetland Islands. 

The conquests of Alexander the 
Great, by making known the vast 
empires of Persia and India, materially 
enlarged the bounds of geographical 
knowledge. Nearchus, the Macedo- 
nian admiral, made his famous voyage 
of discovery under the direction of 
Alexander. He was absent nearly 
three months, following the coast from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and the 
anchorings each night were carefully 
recorded. 

Under Seleucus, one of Alexander’s 
successors, the Greek Megasthenes, 
visited the remote city of Patali- 
Jutra, the modern Patna, on the 
Ganges, and supplied valuable infor- 
mation respecting the whole Gangetic 
valley.. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt fitted out 
several expeditions for the purpose 
of African exploration, and their com- 


mercial affiliations with Arabia and 
India were conducive to a steady gain 
of geographical knowledge. 

The military genius and the ambi- 
tion for universal conquest which dis- 
tinguished the Romans led not only 
to discovery, but also the survey of 
nearly all Europe and large tracts of 
Asia and Africa. Every new war 
produced a new survey and itinerary 
of the countries which were subdued. 

In the height of their power, the 
Romans had surveyed and explored 
all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
the Balkan peninsula, all of Spain, 
Gaul, Western Germany and Britain. 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark and East- 
ern Germany were still unknown 
regions. In Africa, Roman influence 
extended to the Soudan and the 
Great Desert. In Asia, they were 
acquainted with the more distant 
countries overrun by Alexander— 
namely Persia, Scythia, Bactria and 
India. Romanintercourse with India 
especially led to the extension of geo- 


- graphical knowledge. 


In all time, while warriors and 
explorers extended the area of geo- 
graphical information, there have 
been students who have striven to 
systematize and put into form the 
accumulated knowledge. From the 
first it was perceived that an under- 
standing of localities could not be 
attained without some notion of their 
relative positions and their distances 
from each other. Consequently the 
attempts to establish fixed principles 
on which the surface of the earth, or 
any portion of it, could be delineated, 
were almost coeval with the earliest 
voyages of discovery. 

The first attempt made to deter- 
mine the position of places appears 
to have depended on the division of 
the earth into “climates,” distin- 
guished by the species of animals and 
plantsproducedineach. 'Thismethod, 
however, was soon abandoned for 
another, which consisted in observ- 
ing at places the length of the longest 
and shortest days by means of a 
“enomon.” An upright pillar of ~ 


known height being erected on a level 
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pavement, by observing the lengths 
of the meridian shadows, the progress 
of the sun from tropic to tropic was 
traced. 

This method of observation was 
invented by the Egyptians, and the 
knowledge of it was carried by Thales 
into Greece. The most ancient re- 
corded observation with the gnomon 
is that of Pytheas, in the days of 
Alexander of Macedon, who observed 
at the summer solstice at Massilla 
that the length of the meridian shadow 
was to the height of the gnomon as 
213 to 600, an observation which 
makes the meridian altitude of the 
sun at Marseilles on that day seventy 
degrees and twenty-seven minutes. 

The first to reduce geography to a 
regular system, and lay its founda- 
tions on clear and solid principles, was 
Eratasthenes. Strabo and Ptolemy 
wrote valuable works upon the science. 
The most ancient maps that have 
reached modern times, with the excep- 
tion of the rude topographical charts 
of the Egyptians, are those which illus- 
trate Ptolemy’s geography. 

During the darkest periods of the 
Middlé Ages the greatest promoters 
of geographical discovery were the 
Northmen. Though famous above 
everything else as vikings and ma- 
rauders, they were also peaceful mer- 
chants and oftentimes explorers. 
From the eighth to the eleventh cen- 
turies a commercial route from India 
passed through Kief and Novogorod 
to the Baltic. King Alfred sent 
Ulfstan and the Norwegian Oltar on 
voyages “of discovery toward the 
White Sea. 

In the end of the ninth century 
Iceland was discovered and colonized; 
and in 925 the intrepid viking, Erik 
the Red, discovered Greenland, and 
induced some of his Icelandic coun- 
trymen to settle on its inhospitable 
shores. America was discovered by 
one of Erik’s followers, and several of 
his children successively settled on the 
American coast at a place called Vin- 
land. 

Christian missionary zeal was an- 
other motive for exploration. Pope 


Innocent III. sent a mission under 
John of Plano Carpini among the 
Tartars on the Volga. A few years 
later, 1247, St. Louis dispatched a 
Fleming named Ruburquis on a mis- 
sion to the great Khan Mangu. 

Friar Oderic, of Pardenone, did 
useful geographical work while striv- 
ing to spread the truths of the Gos- 
pel. This medieval Livingstone vis- 
sited Malabar, Sumatra and Java; he 
spent several years in China and 
Thibet, being the first European to 
visit Lassa, and returned home by way 
of Cabul and Khorasson to Venice. 

Motives of curiosity impelled others 
—for instance Marco Polo, who 
spent seventeen years at the court of 
Kublai Khan of China. Marco was 
the most famous traveler of his time, 
and his description of the countries 
he visited is one of the most valuable 
portions of medieval literature. 

Two noble Venetians, Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno, who were in the service 
of the prince of the Faroe Islands in 
the end of the thirteenth century, 
recorded their observations respecting 
the Norse colonies. Antonio actually 
went to Greenland, and heard of the 
visits of the fishermen to two parts of 
North America, called Estotilond and 
Diogeo. Ibu Batuta, a learned Arab, 
spent. the larger part of his life in 
exploration, visiting China, the East 
Indies and Central Africa. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
Italian travelers was Ludovico di 
Varthema, who was the first European 
to give an account of the interior of 
Yemen. He afterward visited and 
described many places in India and 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

Such was the world—with the 
exception of the Cape Verde, Madeira 
and Azore Islands, which were dis- 
covered by Portuguese sailors under 
Prince Henry the Navigator—as it 
was known to Europeans before 
Columbus, by sailing west, discovered 
the West Indies and South America. 
All the voyages of discovery since his 
day are familiar to most people. For 
years and years, men sought a north- 
west passage to the Indies. Ship 
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after ship and fleet after fleet sailed 
through the seas and straits, but the 
passage was never found. These 
vain attempts led, however, to the 
discovery of new lands and seas, and 
so were not useless. 

Wonderful as is the advance of our 
geographical knowledge over that of 
the ancients, there is still much re- 


maining to be done. Vast areas 
around both poles, and in the interior 
of Asia, Africa, South America and 
New Guinea are yet unknown; even 
more extensive regions have only been 
partially explored, and millions of 
square miles remain to be surveyed 
before the work of geographers is 
complete. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


By George G. Williams 


Each break of day, the sun’s first rays light up thy rugged face, 
While far below, beneath thy crag, the shadows flee apace. 

With earnest look thy gaze goes forth o’er mountain, forest, glen; 
Thou seest Nature’s handiwork beside the work of men: 

The eagle circles, in his flight, around thy head on high, 

The roar of waters, at thy feet, reach thee a gentle sigh. 

The storm cloud gathers over thee, a child of summer heat; 

Its angry voice, in echoes clear, from cliff to cliff repeat. 

Thy daily shadow, at thy feet, in waters mirrored sheen, 

No telltale wrinkles hint to us the years which thou hast seen. 

Thou wert the first of all thy clan, these rugged mountains round, 
To vision Nature’s miracles of beauty so profound. : 
For thou wast there when Nature’s breast by quaking earth was riven 
The Flume, of rendered rock looked up to meet the gaze of Heaven. 
Down from the rocky mountain side, thou watched the boulder flung 
Until, above the rocky gorge, majestically it hung. 

The lightnings flash, the bursting clouds were playing round thy;face 
When torrents, through the chasm, rolled the boulder from its place. 
Nor wast thou shocked, thy features stern no trace of fear betrayed. 
Thy calmness could not be disturbed, thy look was undismayed. 
Thou sawest Nature’s graving tools, of rocks in torrent sped, 

When, years, she toiled to shapely cut the Basin from its bed. 

Here hast thou seen, in years agone, before the Saxon came, 

A race of men whose faces shone with veneration’s flame. 

Humble their look and attitude, humble their hearts beside. 

They gazed upon thee worshiping: thy face they Deified. 

Thus seasons came, thus seasons passed by their unerring law 
Before the “‘Pale Face” standing there thy solemn grandeur saw. 
And if, while gazing thus on high, his head he bare to thee, 
Unconsciously, he oped the door of his humanity. 

The grandeur and the dignity which emanates from thee, 

Though stern and firm, is softened by the tenderness we see. 

For thy benign and earnest face, which we behold above, 

Exhibits a creator’s power; reflects a look of love. 

Monarch of Mountains, sure thou art, thy feet with beauty shod, 

I think whene’er thy face I see, ‘In the beginning, God!” 


Copyright, 1912. 








THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


By Theodora Chase 


A few miles from Portsmouth, 
N. H. lies a little group of islands 
having the history and personality 
of a world. In those islands great 
eventS have taken place. Tragedies, 
deeds of valor, bravery, loyalty to 
duty, have made this spot notable. 

Capt. John Smith saw these is- 
lands, then wooded and fertile, and 
was so pleased with them that he 
gave them his own name, which was 
afterward changed to the present more 
euphonious title. 

In a clear day these fair isles show 
from Hampton, mystic and shining 
as the Blessed Isles. There are no 
trees there now, and the only inhab- 
itants are summer people, who stay 
at the hotels on the two principal 
islands, Star and Appledore. 

Years ago, the hotels could not 
accommodate the hosts of pleasure- 
seekers, but times have changed here 
as eslsewhere. 

On Star Island, where Capt. John 
Smith first landed, there was formerly 
a monument in his honer, but time 
and irreverent hands have nearly de- 
molished it. Among the rocks, is 
one known as the ‘‘School-teacher’s 
Chair,” where a life went out, when 
a sleeping girl was caught and en- 
gulfed in fhe incoming tide. Here 
also is found Mollie’s Cave a mere 
hole in the rocks, where a trembling 
woman crouched all night and lis- 
tened to the yells of the Indians who 
were pillaging and murdering her 
friends and kin. 

Pathetic tokens of populous times 
are found in the many graves, some 
in groups, some isolated all over this 
island. It was once known as Gos- 
port and the quaint Gosport church 
stands by the sea. The first build- 
ing was made from the timbers of 
a Spanish vessel wrecked on these 
shores, once burned, rebuilt, torn 
down and used for fuel, yet built 


again and standing there to show that 
Faith cannot be destroyed by human 
hands. 

This and the neighboring island of 
Appledore must have been quite 
large villages. Trading ~ vessels 
touched here, court was held and on 
Appledore is the site of the first 
William Pepperill’s (father of Sir 
William) house. 

Here men lived and loved, built 
homes and reared children, joyed and 
sorrowed, sinned and repented, as in 
the big world beyond the sea. 

One can repeople the islands now 
in imagination. As the church bell 
rings, the people come sedately forth 
and walk down the paths to church— 
the women and girls in their short- 
waisted dresses and quaint bonnets, 
the men in rougher garb. No doubt 
the fisher lads cast their glances at 
the lassies, who were demurely aware 
of it, just as they are now. Probably 
the parson’s sermons and Mistress 
Pepperill’s gowns were criticized, and 
the same little heart aches and jeal- 
ousies felt that we feel now. These 
days did not last. Many moved te 
the city, across the strip of sea, that 
they and their children might enjoy 
better privileges, while many others 
went out from the little church for 
the last time and were laid in their 
rocky beds where the sea sang softly 
and did not disturb their slumbers. 

Another race sprang up on the is- 
lands, godless, ignorant, wicked fish- 
ermen, who “feared not God nor 
regarded men.’ Here, where chil- 
ren’s voices and songs of praise had 
been heard, were oaths and ribaldry. 
Fearful orgies were held and drunk- 
enness prevailed. These men cut 
all the trees for firewood, and, when 
none remained, burned up the church 
for fuel. 

We do not know what crusty old 
misogynist caused the law to be 
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enacted that no woman should live 
on these shores, but certain it is that 
such a law existed. 

It required a terrible tragedy to 
decide to which State the islands be- 
longed. 

When Louis Wagner moored his 
boat and crept into the house of his 
friend on lonely ‘‘Smutty Nose,” he 
brutally murdered two defenceless 
women, but the third escaped and 
caused his conviction. 

As murderers were hung in New 
Hampshire but not in Maine, the own- 
ership of the islands had to be decided. 
It was proved that the group lay 
partly in both states. 

On White Island, dwelt a little 
child who dreamed strange, wild 
dreams as she watched the ever- 
changing sea or climbed with her 
father to where the light gave forth 
its rays to warn mariners of peril. 
Those dreams and fancies, translated 
into poetry, have charmed the world 
and made the name of Celia Thaxter 
a household word. 

On Appledore, her married life was 
spent in part and there still stands 
her cottage and her garden blooms 
outside. And there she is sleeping 
on the spot she loved so well. 

On White Island, only recently, 
occurred something worthy of all 


praise as an example of heroism and 
devotion to duty. The keeper of the 
light was left with no one but his 
wife when his assistant went to 
Portsmouth for supplies. The fog 
grew dense and remained so for days. 
The assistant did not return and 
the keeper’s wife became very ill of 
pneumonia. There was no way of 
summoning aid, so he cared fer her 
himself until he, too, was stricken. 
With labored breath, trembling limbs 
and dulled senses, he climbed each 
night to his lantern and its rays 
never faltered although he well knew 
that if they grew dim, it would bring 
him help. 

No doubt thousands of tales 
equally as wonderful could be told 
of this mimic world of which the 
people of Maine used to have a say- 
ing. ‘‘The whole world and the Isles 
of Shoals.” 

But alas! their glory has departed! 
They lie silently waiting to rise on 
the next scene in their history. 

The brave hearts now so still, and 
the sad eyes that weep no more, are 
safe, and the poor worn bodies lie 
as peacefully as if they reposed in 
marble vaults. 

And “He who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps,’ knows their resting-place and 
loves and pities them all. 





GOD’S WAYS ARE NOT AS MAN’S WAYS 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Know ye who count wealth by its millions, 
That God made the green earth for all, 
And loves with the same love his children, 


Whether men call them great or small. 


Come down from thy lofty pedestals, 
Where thy rubies and diamonds shine, 
And know that with all of thy greatness, 
Some one’s flagstaff stands higher than thine. 


Ard remember the “‘mites”’ of the widow 
\. eigtked more in the Master’s esteem 
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Than the rich men’s glittering silver, 
With their haughty pride thrown between. 


Know ye-who boast. of your brave deeds, 
Standing. high: in the: temple of fame;- 

There-are-herees: down: in: the low valley;- 
Though the world knows not even their name. 


There are bowed heads in many a household, 
By labor and sorrow pressed down; 

Though they bear not the name of martyr, 
They’ll at last wear a martyr’s crown. 


For God’s ways are not as man’s ways; 
He searcheth the hearts of men, 

He seeth their secret intentions, 
And judgeth the soul by them. 





THE MUSICIAN TO HIS DOG 
By Maude Gordon Roby* 


O Little Dog that men call dumb 
Because you ne’er repine, 

I would indeed they had your heart, 
And loyalty, divine. 

You quickly read and know my thought, 
Altho you do not speak, 

And in the sympathy you grant 
Bestow the boon I seek. 


I need not carefully explain 
To tell you when I’m sad; 

You grieve with me, and kiss my face 
Until the whole world’s glad. 

You read me as I read the sky. 
I am your clouds and sun; 

Your atmosphere, your happiness, 
Until the long day’s done. 


And when at length, I’m old and gray, 
And bent with weight of years, 
When feeble is my step and slow, 
Bedimmed my eyes with tears, 
When, Little Dog, your body lies 
Beneath the daisy sod, 
I pray they’ll let you watch for me 
On the Palace-steps of God! 


* Maude Gordon Roby is a member of the New England Women’s Press Association, also charter member of the 
Professional Women’s Club of Boston. 








PROSE POEMS 


A Page from a Day’s Note-book 
By Harry B. Metcaif 


They entered the “L”’ train at the North Station, and at Sullivan Square I 
lost sight of them-—a fleeting vision probably never to return. But the picture 
held my soul spellbound for those few mimutes, which were like a benediction 
at the close of a grim and wearisome day. 

They were man and woman, of years seemingly advanced beyond the allotted 
sixty and ten. Of their raiment I noted only that it was of poor quality, and 
thinned by the wear of many seasons. In the lapel of his coat was the bronze 
button of the Grand Army of the Republic. She was gloveless, and on one 
of her lean, worn fingers was a fragile band of gold. His large hands bore the 
marks of hard physical toil, made necessary, I could readily infer, by a poverty 
that had attended them for years. 

But it was their faces that held my soul captive, that touched me with a 
pathos whose supreme note was joy. For out of those two faces shonea love 
triumphant, each for the other, that neither penury, nor suffering, nor dis- 
couragement unspeakable, could diminish or disturb. 

His face was round and handsome still, despite the stamp of age and the 
indelible mark of many sorrows. That of his frail little wife was furrowed 
deep with the lines of time and care, yet the firm pressure of the straight, wide 
mouth was the proof of courage unbaffled by pain. I knew that grief had 
been a frequent visitor, and I knew, too, that a faith sublime upheld these 
two hearts that love had melted into one, for in the eyes of both was an inde- 
scribable serenity. 

Here indeed was poverty—poverty in all things save the one great treasure 
that enriches two human souls. 

How vain and empty and meaningless seemed all the trappings of wealth 
and luxury; what a mockery all the show of social trumpery, as the tender 
picture of that aged pair vanished, with its background of roses and wooded 
aisles far back in the hills, where the birds sang of hope at dawn, and the long 
pathway down the gray years to the dusk, with that one star overhead! 


Sunset 
By George P. Leete 


It was half-past five of a winter evening, and the sun was nearing the horizon. 
High up in the azure heavens four little gray clouds, tinged with purple, sailed 
rapidly toward the west, as if anxious to receive the last blessing of the dying day. 

Bright rays of gold shone in all directions, barely touching the distant hills 
clothed with fleecy white. ‘ 

In the distant east the pale, purple clouds were lighted by the golden glow. 

Around the sun and across its fiery face raced white downy clouds. 


The last ray dips below the horizon, and a gentle stillness steals upon the 
earth. 
It is night. 
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A HANDSOME TESTIMONIAL 


On the first of January, 1912, Hon. Frank 
Pierce Quimby, retired from his position as 
Assistant Paymaster of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, in this city, and, from the railway 
service, in which he had been engaged in one 
capacity or another, as boy and man, for 
forty-two years, having commenced as a 
water-boy on construction work, and contin- 
ued as section hand, enginehouse employee, 
switchtender and road fireman, till 1883, when 
he became bookkeeper in the cashier’s office 
under John F. Webster. In 1889 he was 
made Chief Clerk and Paymaster of the Con- 
cord & Montreal Railroad, and became 
Assistant Paymaster, stationed at Concord, 
under the lease of the C. & M., by the Boston 
& Maine. 

Just previous to his retirement Mr. Quimby 
was presented by his fellow employees, Mr. 
John F. Webster acting as their spokesman, 
with a costly and elegant clock, a picture of 
which is herewith shown, as a testimonial of 
their regard and esteem. The clock is a 
beautiful as well as valuable picee of work- 
manship, elegantly finished, and provided 
with four chimes for the quarter hours, and 
a chord for the hour. Such a testimonial 
counts for much more than its mere intrin- 
sic value, since it evinces the love and respect 
of the men who have long been the associates 
of the recipient. 

Mr. Quimby is a well-known citizen of Con- 
cord, prominent in public affairs. He has 
long been chairman of the Republican City 
Committee, has served in the State Senate, 
and has just been unanimously chosen a 
delegate to the coming Constitutional Con- 
vention. He has been for twenty years a 
director of the Concdrd Building and Loan 
Association, and six years its Secretary, and 
is now devoting his attention to its important 
interests. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. SILAS HARDY 


Hon. Silas Hardy, a veteran lawyer and 
prominent citizen of Keene, died at his home 
in that city February 7, after a long illness. 

He was a native of the town of Nelson, a 
son of Captain Noah and Jerusha (Kimball) 

. His grandfather Hardy was one of 
the early settlers of Nelson, removing there 
from Hollis just after the Revolution. His 
maternal grandfather, David Kimball of 
Boxford, Mass., served throughout the Revo- 
lution, and was among those who wintered 
with Washington at Valley Forge. He also 
settled in Nelson. 

Judge Hardy spent his early years on the 
farm with the meagre educational advantages 





Hon. Silas Hardy 


afforded by the district school; but at twenty 
years of age he commenced teaching school 
and fitting for college, and in four years 
entered Dartmouth a year in advance, grad- 
uating in 1855, with honor. Hon. Nelson 
Dingley of Maine, Judge Field of Massachu- 
setts and Judges Allen and Ladd of this state 
were among his classmates. 

After graduation he was principal of the 
Academy at Foxcroft, Me., one year, and 
then commenced the study of law in the office 
of Hon. Levi Chamberlain of Keene. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1858, and immediately 
commenced practice in Keene, where he con- 
tinued through life. 

In 1859 he was appointed Register of 
Probate for Cheshire County, serving five 


ears, when he was appointed Judge of Pro- 

ate, and held that office ten years. He was 
engrossing clerk for the state legislature in 
1860 and 1861, a member of the constitutional 
convention of 1876, and a representative from 
Ward One, Keene, in 1901 and 1902. He 
had also served as city solicitor. He was 
prominently connected with the old Cheshire 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
and for some time its president. He was 
a trustee of the Cheshire Provident Institu- 
tion, and a director and president of the Win- 
chester National Bank, and was also for a time 
a trustee of the Eliot Hospital. He was a 
Free Mason, a member of the N. H. Society 
Sons of the American Revolution, a regular 
attendant of the Unitarian Church of Keene, 
and a member of the Unitarian Club. 

December 31, 1863, Judge Hardy married 
Josephine M. Kingsley of Winchester, who died 
in June 1871, leaving an infant son, Ashley K. 
Hardy, now Professor of German in Dart- 
mouth College. 


DR. AMANDA H. KEMPTON 


Amanda H. Kempton, M.D., a homeo- 
= physician of Newport, died at her 

ome in that that town, February 13, after 
a brief illness. 

Doctor Kempton was a native of Croydon, 
a daughter of the late Elisha Kempton, born 
May 3, 1837. She was a teacher and nurse 
for some years, finally taking up the study of 
medicine, and graduating from the Medical 
Department of Boston University in 1882. 
She located in Newport in 1889 and had con- 
tinued in practice in that town. She was 
kindhearted, generous and charitable to a 
fault, and a friend of every good cause; an 
earnest temperance worker and an ardent 
advocate of equal suffrage. In religion she 
was a Baptist. She leaves a brother—Elisha 
M. Kempton of Newport, Register of Probate 
for the County of Sullivan. 


WILLIAM G. HULL 


William G. Hull, a native and prominent 
resident of Plymouth, died at his home in 
that town, February 13, 1912, aged 85 years 
and two months. 

He was educated at the district school and 
Holmes Academy, Plymouth, taught school 
for a time and then became clerk and after- 
wards superintendent of the Norcross Lumber 
Co., at Woodstock, and later of the Grafton 
County Lumber Company at Livermore. 
Returning to Plymouth, he engaged in the 
glove manufacturing business, in the firm of 
McQuesten & Hull. Later he was a partner 
in the famous “Russell Store,” with Samuel 
C. Webster. 

Politically he was a Democrat, and held 
various town offices, as well as that of rep- 
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resentative. He was also Postmaster of 
Plymouth under the second Cleveland admin- 
istration. He was a member and treasurer of 
the Plymouth town history committee, and 
contributed much to the success of the publi- 
cation. He was a member of the Congre- 
gational Church and of Olive Branch Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of Plymouth. 

In 1854, he married Laura T. Crockett of 
Holderness, who died in 1880. Two sons— 
Arthur C., and Heber W.,—survive. 


DR. CHARLES F. PATTERSON 


Charles Frederick Patterson, M.D., born 
in Merrimack, N. H., August 13, 1867, died 
at his home in Rye, October 16, 1911. 

Doctor Patterson was a graduate of Mc- 
Gaw Normal Institute of Reeds Ferry, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, and Dart- 
mouth Medical. He was a member of the 
Portsmouth Medical Society, the Rockingham 
Medical, the New Hampshire Medical Soci- 
ety, New Hampshire Surgical Club, and 
American Medical Society. 

Doctor Patterson went to Rye in 1896, 
where he located in practice and continued 
with much professional success until his death. 

He took an active part in all the town 
affairs and was always ready for any matter 
which might come up to improve the welfare 
of the town. He was for several years a mem- 
ber of the school board. 

He is survived by a widow, Katherine 
Drake Patterson, whom he married in 1900. 
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DR. FRANCIS J. STEVENS! 


Francis J. Stevens, M.D., the oldest Odd 
Fellow in the State of Massachusetts, died at 
his home in Haverhill in that state, February 
7, 1912. 

He was born in Gilford N. H., June 20, 1824, 
removed to Schenectady, N. Y., graduated 
from the Albany Medical College and com- 
menced practice at Hampstead, N. H., later 
removing to Haverhill where he continued. 
He had served as state coroner and as a repre- 
sentative in the Massachusetts legislature. 
He had also served on the school board and as 
chairman of the Republican City Committee. 
He had been an Odd Fellow for sixty-five years 
and held all the offices in the order. He was 
also a 32d degree Mason. He leaves a widow. 





ISAAC N. ABBOTT 


Isaac Newton Abbot, born in Concord, 
January 4, 1834, died there February 2, 1912. 

Mr. Abbott was the son of the late Joseph 
Story and Esther (Farnum) Abbott, and was 
born on the farm where he spent his life and 
on which he died—one of the best in Merri- 
mack County, and well known for many years 


as the “Dimond Hill Farm.” He attended 
the public schools and the Hopkinton and 
New London Academies, and then devoted 
his life to agriculture with great success, 
milk production for the Concord market 
being his leading specialty in later years. 

Mr. Abbott, had a record for continuous 
service in public office for a longer period than 
any other man in the state, so far as is known, 
having been clerk of his school district for 
52 years, being elected in old “No. Seven” 
when 23 years of age, and continuing, after its 
merger in the town district, until March, 1910, 
when he retired and was succeeded by his son, 





Isaac N. Abbott at 50 


Joseph N. Abbott. He had also served as a 
member of both branches of the Concord City 
Government, and as a representative in the 
legislature from Ward 7. He held the con- 
fidence and esteem of his fellow citizens in 
large measure, and was entrusted with the 
care and settlement of many estates. In 
politics he was a Republican and in religion 
a Congregationalist, worshipping at the old 
North Church in Concord. 

He married, November 26, 1862, Martha, 
daughter of Aaron and Eliza (Sherburne) 
Smith, who died December 11, 1908, leaving 
three children who now survive—Almira F., 
wife of Alfred Clark, Joseph Newton who 
occupies the home place, and Helen S., all of 
Concord. 








EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


An event of interest to New Hampshire 
friends who have been familiar with his 
notably successful career was the observance, 
on the twentieth of January last, at the 
University Club in New York, of the seventy- 
sixth anniversary of the birth of Col. Gilman 
H. Tucker, Secretary of the American Book 
Company, and the completion of fifty years 
of service in his present connection. A com- 
pany of some two score friends of Colonel 
Tucker, with whom he had been brought into 
close business relations during his years of 
service, assembled upon the occasion to do 
honor to their friend and associate. George 
A. Plimpton, of Ginn & Co., presided, and 
among those present were many of the most 
prominent representatives of the book-trade 
throughout the country as well as the princi- 
pal officers of the American Book Company. 
The speaking, which was participated in by a 
goodly number, was of an unusually high 
order and justly complimentary to the guest 
of the evening, whose appreciation of the com- 
pliment paid him was fittingly voiced. Colo- 
nel Tucker is a native of the town of Ray- 
mond, and will be remembered as the subject 
of an extended biographical sketch in the 
GRANITE Montaty for May 1910. 


It is generally conceded that the member- 
ship of the forthcoming Constitutional Con- 
vention, the delegates to which were chosen 
at the recent annual town meetings and special! 
elections in the cities holden on the same 
day, embraces a large number of able men who 
have been prominent in the legislative serv- 
ice of the state and in other public capacities. 
Among these may be named Ex-Attorney 
General Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter, and 
his law partner, John Scammon, former presi- 
dent of the Senate, Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
of Londonderry, Col. Daniel Hall and Arthur 
G. Whittemore of Dover, Albert Demeritt 
of Durham, William B. Fellows of Tilton, 
Edwin C. Bean of Belmont, Oscar L. Young 
and John T. Busiel of Laconia, James E. 
French of Moultonborough, Paul Wentworth 
of Sandwich, George W. Stone of Andover, 
Willis G. Buxton of Boscawen, Gen. Henry 
M. Baker of Bow, Judge John M. Mitchell, 
James O. Lyford, Allen Hollis and Nathaniel 
E. Martin of Concord, Edwin F. Jones of 
Manchester, Edward H. Wason, Everett E. 
Parker and Charles J. Hamblett of Nashua, 
Ezra M. Smith of Peterborough, George E. 
Bales of Wilton, Robert E. Faulkner and 
Joseph Madden of Keene, James Duncan 
Upham of Claremont, Jesse M. Barton of 
Newport, Hiram Parker of Lempster, Charles 


O. Barney of Canaan, William F. Whitcher 
of Haverhill, Raymond B. Stevens of Landaff, 
Thomas F. Johnson and Jason H. Dudley, 
of- Colebrook, Alfred R. Evans of Gorham, 
George F. Morris and Irving W. Drew of 
Lancaster. So far as the public is aware 
there has been little if any canvassing of dele- 
gates as to the choice of a president of the 
Convention, though several names have been 
mentioned in that connection as those of men 
qualified for the position, among them being 
Judge Mitchell and James O. Lyford of Con- 
cord, Gen. Henry M. Baker of Bow, ex- 
Attorney General Eastman of Exeter, Col. 
Daniel Hall of Dover, Irving W. Drew of 
Lancaster, Edwin F. Jones of Manchester 
and Edward H. Wason of Nashua. Up to 
the present time woman suffrage and the 
initiative and referendum are the only two 
subjects of proposed constitutional amend- 
ments that have been publicly discussed to 
any extent. 


The presidential ante-convention campaign 
is in active progress in New Hampshire, as 
well as in other states, especially on the Re- 
publican side. Activity has been very much 
enhanced by the personal participation of 
President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt 
in the canvass for the nomination. Mr. 
Taft came to the state and addressed large 
crowds of people at Nashua, Manchester and 
Concord on Tuesday March 19. Col. Roose- 
velt, who was greeted by a large and enthusi- 
astic crowd, at Dover on the 23d, while 
en route to Portland, Me., where he spoke in 
the afternoon and evening, is scheduled 
to visit this state during the first week in 
April. Meanwhile Governor Bass and’ other 
“‘Progressives”’ are addressing large meetings 
in different sections in the Colonel’s interest. 
While it is evident that a large majority of 
the office holders and politicians of the domi- 
nant party are heartily supporting President 
Taft in his campaign for renomination there 
is a decided difference of opinion as to the 
preferences of the rank and file, and only a 
preferential primary, which at this writing 
seems unlikely to be held, can settle the 
question satisfactorily. No active movement 
has as yet been made on the Democratic side. 


Wanted, at this office, a copy of the Gran- 
1TE Monts ty for September, 1894—Vol. 17, 
No. 3—also copies of Nos. 9 and 10—Sep- 
tember and October—Vol. 13, 1890. Any 
one who can forward either or all of the de- 
sired numbers will be liberally compensated 
for so doing. 
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